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might impair his own glories. They do not pre*
Bent a pleasant picture, these quarrels with friends,
but they were part of the deterioration of the last
years, and they furnish in a certain way the key
to his failure to attain the presidency. The coun-
try was proud of Mr. Webster; proud of his intel-
lect, his eloquence, his fame. He was the idol of the
capitalists, the merchants, tlie lawyers, the clergy,
the educated men of all classes in the East. The
politicians dreaded and feared him because he waa
so great, and so little in sympathy with them, but
his real weakness was with the masses of the peo-
ple. He was not popular in the true sense of the
word. For years the Whig party and Henry
Clay were almost synonymous terms, but this
could never be said of Mr. Webster. His follow-
ing was strong in quality, but weak numerically.
Clay touched the popular heart. Webster never
did. The people were proud of him, wondered at
him, were awed by him, but they did not love
him, and that was the reason he was never Presi-
dent, for he was too great to succeed to the high
office, as many men have, by happy or unhappy
accident. There was also another feeling which
is suggested by the differences with some of his
closest friends. There was a lurking distrust of
Mr. Webster's sincerity. We can &ee it plainly in
the correspondence of the Western Whigs, who
were not, perhaps, wholly impartial. But it ex-
isted, nevertheless, There waa a Vague, ill-defined